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IN  tlie  early  pari  of  ihe  iqth  century,  Peter  Henry  Ling  in 
Sweden,  and  Friedrich  Ludwig  Jahn  in  Germany,  were 
endeavouring  to  arouse  public  interest  in  the  cause  of  Physical 
Education.  When  Ling  first  proposed  to  the  Government  his 
scheme  for  a Normal  School  of  Gymnastics,  he  met  with  ridicule 
and  scorn.  “ We  have,”  replied  the  Minister,  “jugglers,  acrobats, 
and  rope-dancers  enough,  without  burdening  the  Treasury  of  the 
State  on  their  account.”  Undiscouraged,  Ling  persisted  in  his 
efforts,  and  in  1814  a Royal  Central  Institute  of  Gymnastics  was 
opened  in  Stockholm.  Three  years  earlier  in  a pine  forest  on 
the  outskirts  of  ILwlin,  Jahn  opened  the  G\mnasium  which 
became  the  Alma  Mater  of  all  gymnasia  afterwards  established 
in  Germany. 

After  the  death  of  these  two  enthusiasts,  there  was  a period 
of  comparative  neglect  until  about  the  year  1840.  Since  i860 
there  has  been  constant  growth  and  development,  and  the 
beginning  of  the  20th  century,  finds  physical  training  an 
important  factor  in  all  educational  schemes  for  the  seeing,  both 
in  Europe  and  America. 

Recently  a Committee  has  been  apjiointed  to  impure  into, 
and  report  upon,  the  best  methods  of  increasing  physical  training 
in  Scotland.  Gymnastics  and  Drill  enter  into  the  curricula  of 
Board  Schools  in  all  the  large  towns,  and  the  attention  given  to 
athletic  games  in  the  public  schools  of  England  is  proverbial. 
In  many  preparatory  schools,  the  pupils  have  not  only  drill  and 
gymnastics,  but  are  compelled  to  be  jircsent  every  half  holiday 
during  the  term,  to  take  part  in  cricket,  football,  hockey  ami 
other  games,  while  the  masters  arc  on  the  field  to  superintend 
and  take  the  lead  in  the  sports. 

It  has  been  well  said,  “ moral,  mental  and  physical  training, 
each  and  all,  aim  at  developing  the  power  of  action,  of  acting  in 
accordance  with  a rule  of  right  and  wrong,  of  acting  intelligently, 
so  that  action  and  the  ends  of  action  shall  be  adapted  to  each 
other ; of  acting  with  the  greatest  economy  of  force  : i.e.  so 
that  energy  shall  not  be  wa.sted  in  purposeless,  roundabout,  self- 
defeating  movements.  This  suggests  closer  relations  between 
physical,  mental  and  moral  training  than  are  usually  recognised 
by  teachers.  Since  physical  training  aims  at  perfecting  the  body 
as  an  instrument,  and  rendering  it  the  willing,  prompt  and 
efficient  servant  of  an  intelligent  mind  and  sensitive  soul,  it 
cannot  be  gainsaid  that  physical  training  lies  at  the  foundation 
of  mental  and  moral  training.  The  success  or  failure  of  our 


physical  training,  therefore,  does  not  relate  merely  to  the  size 
or  strength  of  the  muscles,  but  is  measured  in  part  by  our 
achievements  in  the  domain  of  mind  and  of  conduct.” 

This  corresponds  with  the  ideal  of  education  as  set  forth  by 
a Scotch  writer. 

“ By  education  we  mean  the  training  of  a man,  with  a view 
to  make  him  all  he  can  become.  The  education  of  a child  is  the 
bringing  of  him  up  in  such  a way,  as  to  secure,  that  when  he  is 
a man,  he  will  fulfil  his  true  life,  not  merely  as  an  industrial 
worker,  but  his  own  personal  life  as  a citizen  through  his  work 
and  citizenship.  The  ethical  end  of  education  must  be  considered 
not  only  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  growth  of  the  mind,  but 
the  growth  of  the  body.” 

If  physical  training  is  necessary  for  the  complete  develops 
ment  of  the  seeing,  how  much  more  important  must  it  be  fortha 
Blind  ? Shall  they  be  handicapped  with  feebleness,  awkwardness] 
and  helplessness  in  addition  to  blindness 

The  surroundings  of  the  Blind  do  not  favour  the  develop- 
ment of  activity,  self-reliance  and  independence.  Parents  and 
friends  find  it  easier  to  attend  to  the  wants  and  reejuirements  of 
their  blind  children  than  to  teach  them  to  be  self-helpful  in  the 
common  acts  of  every-day  life.  Among  the  poor,  the  mother, 
busy  from  morning  till  night,  is  thankful  if  her  little  blind  child 
will  sit  still,  and  thus  keep  out  of  danger.  Among  the  rich,  a 
mistaken  kindness  leads  the  friends  to  guard  every  movement, 
and  prevent  physical  exertion.  As  a rule,  the  vitality  of  the 
Blind  is  much  below  the  average  vitality  of  seeing  persons,  and 
any  system  of  education  which  does  not  recognise  and  try  to 
overcome  that  defect  will  be  a failure.  It  is  the  lack  of  energy 
and  determination,  not  the  want  of  sight,  that  causes  so  many 
failures  among  the  Blind.  Even  if  a blind  person  becomes  an 
accomplished  scholar,  a good  musician,  a skilled  mechanic,  who 
will  cm{)loy  him  if  he  is  timid,  awkward  and  helpless.^  He 
must  have  faith  in  his  own  capabilities,  and  be  able  to  inspire 
confitlence  in  others.  There  is  a prejudice  against  the  employ- 
ment of  the  Blind  in  remunerative  positions,  and  it  can  only  be 
overcome  by  giving  the  blind  person  a training  equal  to  the 
seeing,  with  whom  he  has  to  compete,  and  an  activity  equal  to 
all  requirements. 

By  careful  e.xamination,  it  will  be  found  that  the  Blind  who 
are  leading  lives  of  usefulness  are  those  who  have  not  allowed 
their  blindness  to  debar  them  from  physical  activity.  Professor 
Fawcett,  in  his  able  addresses  on  Blindness,  repeatedly  bore 
testimony  to  this  fundamental  truth.  The  late  Right  Hon.  A J. 
Mundella,  when  taking  the  chair  at  the  opening  of  our  Fawcett 
Memorial,  stated  : — “ As  a member  of  the  Royal  Commission  on 
the  Blind,  it  has  been  my  duty  to  inform  myself  of  Blind  Educa- 
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tion  in  Europe,  and  1 have  been  through  nearly  all  the  best 
blind  schools,  but  I believe  there  is  no  country  where  physical 
education  is  so  thoroughly  carried  out  and  developed  as  in 
England.  It  may  seem  to  some  of  you  that  it  is  a source  of 
enjoyment  to  the  Blind,  but  it  is  a great  deal  more  than  that — 
it  is  a condition  precedent  to  all  education  and  all  success  in  the 
teaching  of  the  Blind,  because,  without  confidence,  courage  and 
determination  to  go  about  freely  in  the  world,  there  is  no  chance 
of  success  for  a blind  person,  and  that  confidence  and  courage 
are  given  by  the  playgrouml  and  gymnasium.  It  has  been  said 
that  the  Battle  of  Waterloo  was  won  in  the  jilaygrounds  of  our 
public  schools,  and  success  in  the  education  of  the  Blind  is  to  be 
won  in  their  gymnasia  and  j)laygrounds.” 

On  the  same  occasion,  the  late  Right  Hon.  Lord  Playfair 
said  : — “ There  is  a faculty  which  comes  to  the  intelligent  Blind 
which  almost  comi-)ensates  them  for  the  loss  of  sight,  ami  is  what 
I will  call  intro-reception,  which  means  the  j)Ower  of  taking 
outward  objects  and  picturing  them  on  the  brain,  and  that 
faculty  to  an  intelligent  blind  person  becomes  almost  a substi- 
tute for  sight,  as  they  are  able,  by  description  of  the  things 
around,  to  believe  that  they  sec  the  objects.  I say  intelligent 
Blind,  because  those  who  arc  not  intelligent  have  not  that 
faculty  in  so  great  a degree  ; in  order  to  produce  it,  then'  must 
be  two  kinds  of  training — physical  training  and  mental  training. 
The  physique  of  the  Blind  is  generally  wbout  a quarter  less  than 
that  of  seeing  persons,  and  it  is  necessary  to  get  over  the 
disability  of  the  body  which  causes  a great  obstruction  to  the 
mental  training.  Physical  education  should  form  an  important 
part  in  any  Institution  for  the  training  of  the  Blind.  1 agree 
with  Mr.  Mundella  that,  if  Mr.  Eawrett  could  have  e.xpressed  an 
opinion  as  to  how  he  wished  his  memory  j)reserved,  nothing 
would  have  gratified  him  so  much  as  to  have  it  preserved  In- 
providing  means  for  physical  training.” 

The  principles  underlying  physical  training  deserve  the  most 
careful  consideration  of  all  who  have  a jiractical  interest  in  the 
afi'airs  of  elementary  and  secondary  education.  Its  aims  should 
be  recreative,  hygienic,  educative  and  remedial.  Physical 
training  should  include  games  for  chihlren,  athletic  sports, 
gymnastics  or  whatever  develops  motor  ability. 

'I’he  results  which  should  be  secured  bv  such  a svstem  are 
briefly  these,  “ Ea.sy  and  graceful  carriage  of  the  head  and  limbs, 
a broad,  deep,  capacious  chest,  in  which  the  heart  and  lungs  shall 
I have  full  and  regular  play,  square  shoulders,  a straight  back, 
I fully  developed  limbs,  and  the  j'.ower  to  execute  with  ease  and 
precision  such  movements  as  are  involved  in  habitual  actions, 
' and  in  simple  exercises  calling  for  strength  and  skill.” 

The  following  are  some  of  the  methods  by  which  these 
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results  can  be  secured.  The  Pupils  should  have  regular  training 
in  a Gymnasium,  and  the  course  should  include  various  kinds  of 
mass  and  apparatus  work.  Our  Gymnasium,  one  of  the  maiyv 
gifts  ot  the  late  Dr.  T.  R.  Armitage,  combines  the  best  features 
of  Swedish,  German,  English  and  American  apparatus. 

But  class  training  does  not  supply  the  needed  recreative 
element.  “ Recreative  games  excite  emulation  among  children, 
encourage  their  initiative  power  and  accustom  them  to  rapid 
and  energetic  action.  They  also  exercise  a strong  influence  in 
forming  individual  character.  They  promote  good  temper,  self- 
reliance,  courage  under  defeat,  promptness  and  rapid  judgment.” 

We  should  endeavour  to  give  young  blind  children  that 
spontaneous  activity  and  love  of  play,  which  is  the  universal 
impulse  of  all  healthy  children. 

The  first  requisite  is  a suitable  playground,  specially  adapted 
to  meet  the  wants  of  the  Blind.  Besides  a free  space  where  they 
can  run  and  play,  it  should  have  a supply  of  swings,  tilts, 
jumping-boards,  stilts,  char-a-bancs,  skittle-alleys,  etc.  Any 
game  that  allows  of  sides  being  taken,  adds  greatly  to  the 
enjoyment  and  is  a powerful  incentive  to  play.  The  pupils  should 
be  encouraged  to  enter  various  competitions  as  walking,  running, 
jumping,  leap-frog,  sack-racing,  barre-a-pied,  shot-pitching, 
tug-of-war,  etc. 

Cycling,  rowing  and  roller-skating  are  not  only  beneficial, 
but  most  enjoyable. 

We  have  multi-cycles  that  carry  12,  10,  8,  6,  4,  and  3 riders. 
When  a team  were  preparing  to  make  the  trip  to  Brighton  and 
back,  they  were  out  for  a run  every  morning  doing  a ten-mile 
spin,  and  taking  a dip  in  the  swimming-bath  before  breakfa.st. 
Finally  they  made  the  run  to  Brighton  and  back,  100  miles, 
in  io|  hours. 

.Swimming  can  be  enjoyed  by  the  pupils  of  nearly  every 
School  for  the  Bliml.  If  the  Institution  has  no  swimming-bath, 
the  public  baths  are  usually  available. 

In  our  climate,  we  cannot  depend  upon  ice  for  skating,  but 
roller  skates  can  be  used  in  all  seasons,  and  our  pupils  find  it  a 
delightful  pastime.  When  there  is  sufficient  snow  for  coa.sting, 
that  supersedes  all  other  sports.  We  have  two  double  runners, 
each  carrying  seven  besides  the  steersman.  The  meadow  is  a 
quarter  of  a mile  long  and  the  incline  sufficient  to  give  a 
comfortable  speed.  At  the  bottom  is  a turn,  and  the  more 
adventurous  try  to  go  around  the  curve,  when  an  occasional  spill 
seems  to  add  to  the  fun.  While  the  coasting  lasts,  the  entire  day 
is  divided  into  periods,  and  all  the  different  classes  have  a turn 
on  the  double-runner. 

Another  pleasureable  form  of  exercise  is  an  impromptu 
dance  in  the  liall  or  Boys’  Gymnasium.  All  our  teachers  and 
matrons  unite  to  give  the  pupils  a pleasant  evening. 
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In  regard  to  the  importance  of  lessons  in  deportment,  I 
cjuote  tlie  following  from  Dr.  \V.  11.  Cummings,  for  many  years 
a Professor  in  the  College,  and  now  Prineij)al  of  the  (hiildhall 
Seluud  of  Music. 

“ Deportment  classes  have  been  found  indispensable  at  the 
Royal  ,\cademy  of  Music  ami  Royal  College  of  .Music,  therefore 
of  much  more  consequence  at  the  Royal  Normal  College,  where 
ease  of  movement,  graceful  walk  and  gesture,  are  of  necessity 
most  difficult  of  acquirement  by  the  students.  The  im])ortance 
of  this  department  of  teaching  cannot  be  too  strongly  insisted 
on  : its  value  has  been  shewn  in  the  improved  gait  and  bearing 
of  many  of  the  most  awkward  pupils,  and  it  is  quite  certain  that 
whatever  occupation  m;iy  be  considered  suitable  for  them, 
deportment  must  be  practised  in  order  to  enable  them  to  move 
freely  and  with  the  confidence  of  equality  amongst  their  sighted 
brethren.” 

Our  teachers  lose  no  opportunity  of  joining  exercise  with 
fun.  For  examjile,  egg-hunting  on  Easter  Monday  is  antici- 
j>ateil  by  the  children  with  delight.  Attached  to  each  egg  is  the 
name  of  the  owner  in  Praille,  and  of  the  locality  in  which  the 
next  egg  may  be  found.  'Phe  eggs  are  hidden  far  apart,  and  the 
party  troop  up  and  ilown,  back  ami  forth  through  our  large 
groimcls,  often  occiqiying  several  hours  in  the  search. 

We  have  found  that  gardening  furnishes  pleasure,  instruction 
and  healthy  exercise.  Each  of  the  young  children  has  a garden 
plot.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  mustard  and  cress,  lettuce 
and  radishes  form  a favorite  crop;  but  most  of  the  gardens  com- 
bine the  useful  ami  the  beautiful.  Our  head  ganlener  was  much 
amused  at  the  persistence  oi  the  liltle  girls  in  watering  their 
jilants  ; he  said,  “ It  makes  no  difference  if  it  rains  all  niglit, 
tho.se  liltle  girls  are  out  before  breakfast  with  their  watering 
can.”  Our  teachers  take  a sjiecial  interest  in  the  gardens,  and 
utilize  them  for  cultivating  the  children’s  jiowers  of  observation. 

An  important  element  in  all  our  physical  exercise  is  the 
hearty  co-operation  of  our  entire  .stafl'.  You  can  never  rouse  the 
dormant  energy,  and  overcome  the  inertia  of  blind  children, 
without  ample  fac  ililies  for  physical  exercises  and  the  constant 
stimulus  of  a wide-awake,  enthusiastic,  devoted  band  of  workers. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  to  spend  the  first  twelve  years  of  my 
life  on  a mountain  farm  in  Tennessee,  under  the  care  of  a wise 
mother,  who  encouraged  her  blind  boy  to  do  his  full  share  of 
the  work,  and  have  his  full  share  of  the  fun.  To  tlie  courage 
and  independence  gained  in  boyhood,  I owe  chiefly  whatever  1 
have  accomplished  in  after  life. 

My  early  experience  has  influenced  all  my  efforts  to  improve 
the  condition  of  the  Blind.  We  must  give  the  Blind  an  etluca- 
tion  that  will  prepare  them  for  active,  useful,  self-reliant,  self- 
respecting  citizenship. 
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By  request,  I append  a list  of  game's  whicli  are  popular  at 
our  College  : — 


Chu-dken’s  Games. 


Rope-skipping, 

Hoop, 

Leaping  from  Spring-boards. 
Prisoner’s  Base  (modified). 
Follow-my-leader 
Tig  or  Touch. 

Knights, 

Cock-fighting. 

Tug-of-War,  or  French  and  English. 
Leap-frog. 


Hot-pies  (a  variation  of  the  above). 
Foot-and-a-half. 

Flautch  the  Paddock  (severe  on 
clothes). 

Smuggle  the  Key. 

Shep. 

Hide-and-seek. 

St.  Gothard’s  Tunnel. 

Simple,  or  the  Endless  Chain. 


Wheelbarrows. 

Ploughs. 

Chariots. 

Shipwreck. 


Athi-etic  Games  and  Sports. 

Sack-racing. 

Three  and  Four-legged  Racing. 
Pyramids. 

Wrestling. 


Ki.nder<;aktex  Games. 


FOR  BOYS. 


FOR  EITHER  GIRLS  OR  BOYS. 


The  Blacksmith. 
The  Shoemaker. 
The  Cooper. 
Wheelbarrow. 
Scissors-grinder. 
The  Farmer. 


FOR  GIRLS. 

A Brook  is  Flowing. 
Birdies’  Ball. 

Busy  Children. 
Forget-me-not. 

Go  to  Sleep,  little  Thumb. 

Cradle  Song 

Pansies. 

It  is  Lovely  May. 

Basket  of  Flowers. 


Thumbs  and  Fingers  say  “Good 
Morning.” 

Good  Morning,  Merry  Sunshine. 

Do  you  know  how  many  Stars. 

The  Pretty  Moon. 

Merry  Brown  Thrush. 

Jack  Frost, 

Five  Little  Squirrels, 

Tommy  Bumble. 

Song  of  the  Weather. 

To  and  Fro. 

Wake,  says  the  Sunshine. 

Come  Little  Leaves. 

And  others. 
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